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because ' thinking is hard, hard in the same way as physical
exercise is hard, for the progress of thought Is, for us
humans, indicated by the extent to which we succeed in
rendering it in terms of mental imagery, the imagery being
nothing but a form of muscular activity'.1 Hence the
justification for the time and pains a good teacher of
English will spend on helping his pupils to a knowledge
of the exact meaning of words and encouraging them in
all their writing to re-translate their words into imagery.
Housman could not have written

Loveliest of trees, tlie cherry now
Is hung with bloom along the bough,

without a vivid and accurate image of wild cherry-trees
in spring; nor could, I think, teachers ask for children's
eyes on them or on the board, if words called up images
to them.

At any rate it is clear that if A has excellent sight which
he has used to solve many of his problems, visual images
will play a very important part both in his memory and
in the use he makes of his past experience. So we get our
visualists, with sight for best sense, and consequently
visual images of the greatest use in imagination ; audilists
with excellent hearing and vast stores of auditory images
that can be called on.

The value of the senses as a means to learning and the
use of the best sense have already been discussed. Here
two additional facts must be considered if we are to see
what part they play in imagination.

It is not only those experiences which are the direct
result of some stimulus to a sense organ that are re-
membered. Feelings of even a vague kind, like weariness ;
actions, such as climbing a hill, can also be recalled. It
is probable that at the basis of the recall is some * sense-
image r, but in actual introspection a more complex image
1 The Ways of Life, p. 60.